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I. — Introduction 

THE history, in the strict sense of that term, of the American 
Indians north of Mexico is contained in writings of a con- 
quering race and is confined entirely to the last four cen- 
turies. However, archeological investigations in classical and 
oriental lands have shown us that our knowledge of the history of a 
country does not begin with the earliest writings that have come 
down to us, nor yet with its most ancient inscriptions, but may be 
carried back far beyond them by the other relics of its culture and 
by studies of the living descendants of the people who possessed it. 
In investigating still existing peoples like the American Indians we 
can appeal in the first place to their traditions which, although 
sometimes noncommittal and frequently misleading, gain in weight 

376 
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when recorded by several different persons and when taken in 
connection with other data. These other data consist of the infor- 
mation yielded by archeological and ethnological investigations, 
especially when they are applied to classification, whether by 
physical characteristics, language, or general culture. For even 
though we take the most extreme polygenetic position, the fact that 
certain tribes now separated belonged to one physical, linguistic, 
or cultural group indicates that there has been some kind of contact 
between them, and this involves true historical facts, although they 
are not commemorated in a single line of writing, or by a single 
monumental inscription. 

New information regarding the tribal movements of our Indians 
can come from only two sources: the discovery of new manuscript 
sources of information or of sources published but overlooked, and 
information obtained by field workers directly from the Indians 
themselves. As the latter is partly unpublished and is at any rate 
given out merely as incidental to other investigations, and the former 
is widely scattered, we shall not attempt a historical study of the 
growth of our knowledge on this subject nor include a bibliography, 
but confine ourselves to an attempt to link together the bits of 
information now available into a conservative statement of the 
results to which our studies appear to have led. 

In the absence of a satisfactory classification of native North 
Americans on a physical basis it will be most convenient to consider 
them as grouped into linguistic stocks, premising at the same time 
that we thereby admit the historical significance of that classi- 
fication. It will, however, be difficult for us to do otherwise. 

Roughly speaking, American linguistic stocks north of Mexico 
may be distinguished into an eastern and a western division, the 
former covering the eastern woodlands and most of the plains, 
the latter the grand plateau, the Pacific littoral, the southwestern 
arid region, and the plains of the extreme north, westward of 
Hudson bay. We will begin with the first of these, and with those 
stocks which occupied the southernmost part of the eastern area, 
of which the most important is known as Muskhogean. 
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II. — Indians of the Muskhogean Stock 
The Muskhogean stock consists in the first place of the Musk- 
hogeans proper and of a small branch typically represented by 
the Natchez. The former embraced at one time about thirty-five 
groups sufficiently distinct to be called tribes, but many of these 
were small and evidently branches of the larger groups. The 
tribes of real importance were the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Chak- 
chiuma, Muskogee, Alabama, Koasati, Hitchiti, /Apalachee, and 
Yamasi. Anciently there appears to have been another in the 
western part of the Muskhogean territory of which in historic times 
only fragments remained, known as the Napissa, Acolapissa, and 
Quinipissa. This tribe, the Choctaw, the Chickasaw, and the 
Chakchiuma spoke closely related dialects, and the traditions 
which have been preserved from them show that the fact was 
clearly recognized. The more recent legends affirm that the 
ancestors of at least the Chickasaw and Choctaw had emerged 
from the ground at the great sacred "mother hill" of Nanihwaya, 
in Winston county, Mississippi, between the ancient territories 
of these two peoples. 1 But there is an older form of the narrative 
according to which these tribes and their allies reached Nanih- 
waya from the westward and settled there only for a time before 
separating, the Chickasaw to the north, the Choctaw to the south. 
Adair, who seems to give us the very oldest form of the story, says: 
''The Chicasaw, Choktah and also the Chokchooma, who in process 
of time were forced by war to settle between the two former nations, 
came together from the west as one family." 2 Dr Gatschet notes 
several other migration legends from both Chickasaw and Choctaw, 
all to the same general effect. 3 

The Alabama language is very close to Choctaw, but our record 
of Alabama traditions is not so complete. According to Sekopechi, 
an old Alabama cited by Schoolcraft, 4 his people came "from the 
ground between the Cahawba and Alabama rivers." The late 

1 Gatschet, Creek Mig. Leg., 1, 106. Miss. Hist. Soc, 11, 229-30; IV, 269-270. 
Cf. Du Pratz, Hist, de la Louisiane, II, 216-217. 

2 Adair, Hist. N. A. Ind., p. 352- 

3 Creek Mig. Leg., 1, 219-222. Miss. Hist. Soc, 11, 228-9; vm, 521-549. 
* Hist. Ind. Tribes, 1, 266 sqq. 
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Dr Gatschet was told a somewhat similar story, only the rivers 
mentioned were the Alabama and the Tombigbee. 1 Those Ala- 
bama now living in Texas tell a story of having come westward 
across the Atlantic, but this has evidently been built up partly from 
what the whites have told them of their own origin, and partly 
from the subsequent westward emigration of the Alabama them- 
selves. The general drift of these people in accordance with their 
own traditions would thus seem to have been from west to east like 
that of the Choctaw, and this appears to be confirmed by the 
encounter which De Soto had with some of them between the 
Chickasaw country and the Mississippi river. There is no good 
reason to doubt that the "Alibamo" of his chroniclers refers to the 
tribe we are now considering. No distinct Koasati migration 
legend has been preserved, but this tribe must long have been 
associated with the Alabama, because the languages of the two 
peoples are closely akin. 

According to a story told Dr Gatschet by Chicote and G. 
W. Stidham the Hitchiti originated from a canebrake on the sea 
coast, 2 but those people later called Hitchiti embraced a number 
of tribes some of which had actually come into the Creek country 
from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Other Hitchiti claimed that 
their ancestors had fallen from the sky. 3 From an old doctor 
belonging to these people, however, the writer obtained an origin 
legend almost parallel with that of the Creeks, relating how they 
had come from a country far in the west and had followed the sun 
until they came out upon the ocean. As this old man also claimed 
to be descended from Yamasi Indians the story possibly embodies 
a Yamasi legend rather than that of the Hitchiti proper. From 
other southeastern Muskhogeans, such as the Apalachee, no legend 
dealing with tribal movements has been preserved, but we know 
that the languages of most of them belonged to the same group as 
Hitchiti and that they were more closely connected with Choctaw 
than with Muskogee. 



1 MS., Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 

2 Creek Mig. Leg., I, p. 78. 

3 Ibid., p. 77- 
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Of the migration legends of the Muskogee, or Creeks proper, 
several versions have been preserved. The longest and best known 
is that told to Governor Oglethorpe in 1735 by Tchikilli, "head 
chief of the Upper and Lower Creeks." * Another well known 
version was collected by United States Indian agent Benjamin 
Hawkins, 2 and a third, with modifications and exaggerations, by a 
French adventurer, Milfort. 3 But there are several notices besides 
to much the same effect, and one of the authors of this paper has 
collected four or five narratives. The origin myth of the Tukaba'tci 
Creeks differs, however, in bringing that tribe from the north. 4 

A few words may now be added regarding the Natchez group of 
Muskhogeans. This consisted, so far as we now know, of three 
tribes, the Natchez, Taensa, and Avoyel. Penicaut is authority for 
the statement that the la6t of these had come from the Natchez, 
and he is probably correct; 5 that the Taensa and Natchez had not 
been separated long is attested by close resemblances in language 
and institutions. While we have no migration legend from the 
Taensa, two have been preserved from the more important Natchez 
tribe. One, the somewhat pretentious narrative of Du Pratz, 
brings them from the southwest, 6 while the shorter account, ob- 
tained by the missionary de la Vente, assigns to them a north- 
western origin. 7 These at least suffice to show that the Natchez 
had notions regarding the quarter from which they had come similar 
to those of the Muskhogean tribes already enumerated. 

It is easy to lay too much weight on the importance of oral 
traditions, which, although not absolutely false, may have originated 
in movements much less important than those which they profess 
to relate, or may have been true only of a limited number of people 
such as a ruling class. Nevertheless there is every reason to 
believe that they do indicate an actual drift of population which 



1 Gatschet, Creek Mig. Leg., 1, pp. 237-251. 

2 Go. Hist. Soc. Coll., in, 81-83. 
8 Mlmoire, pp. 229-265. 

4 Tuggle coll., Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 

8 Margry, Decouvertes, V, 497. 

8 Du Pratz, Hist, de la Louisiane, m, 62-70. 

7 Compte-Rendu Cong. Internal, des Amir., 15th sess., 1, 37. 
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has a historical value. Roughly speaking, the history of the Musk- 
hogean stock appears to have been something like this: At least a 
part of the population now represented by the speakers of the 
languages of this group moved into the Gulf region from the north- 
west, being already or soon coming to be divided into a northern 
and a southern group, the former represented by the true Muskogee, 
the latter typically by the Choctaw. Later the Muskogee moved 
southeast and came in contact with the eastern tribes of the southern 
group with some of whom an alliance was formed, and the resulting 
confederacy finally destroyed most of those tribes — such as the 
Yamasi and Apalachee — which did not unite with it. The Chicka- 
saw were a northern branch of the Choctaw but more closely associ- 
ated with the Creek confederacy with which they might in time 
have become united. The Natchez group was evidently modified 
by very intimate contact and probably mixture with non-Muskho- 
gean tribes. While their position would indicate that they repre- 
sented the last wave of immigration there are reasons for believing 
that they had been among the first, a branch which settled to one 
side while the other tribes moved on eastward. 

III. — Other Southeastern Indians 

No tradition has been preserved regarding the origin of the 
Timucua, Calos, Tequesta, and Ais Indians of Florida, and we 
have no clue to their past history other than a distant resemblance 
between Timucua, the only language that has been preserved to us, 
and the Muskhogean dialects. A patient study of this language 
and comparison with those spoken north of it and in the West 
Indies would probably yield rich returns. 

Upon Grand lake, in southern Louisiana, and a network of 
bayous connecting this body of water, the Mississippi, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, was the little Chitimachan stock consisting histori- 
cally of only one tribe. Anciently they and the Natchez were on 
terms of closest intimacy, and for that reason Du Pratz supposed 
that their languages were the same. But, while there are some 
words common to the two, a superficial comparison fails to show 
any more intimate relationship, though it is quite possible that a 
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closer connection may be revealed by future studies. According 
to the only Chitimacha origin myth which has been preserved, this 
tribe reached the country about Grand lake from Natchez, the 
story being thus the direct antithesis of the Natchez legend given 
us by Du Pratz. 1 

Still farther west, from Vermilion bayou to Galveston bay and a 
little beyond, were a number of small bands of Indians generally 
known to the Choctaw as Atakapa ("man eaters") and now classi- 
fied as the Atakapan stock. Their origin myth states that they 
came out of the sea but that later there was a flood which destroyed 
all mankind except a few persons who lived upon a high ridge, — 
"that of San Antonio, if we may judge," adds our informant. 2 
The Opelousa and Akokisa seem to have been eastern and western 
branches respectively of this stock, but we know little more about 
them than the names. The Chitimacha and Atakapa languages 
present many features in common, and some of these are shared by 
the languages of the Muskhogean group. Taken in connection 
with their several migration legends a suggestion is contained here 
which may yield interesting results to future investigation. 

Along the lower course of Yazoo river and scattered some dis- 
tance both to the north and south of it, as well as westward beyond 
the Mississippi, was another small stock, the Tunican, consisting 
in historic times of probably four or five tribes, the language of only 
one of which has been preserved. While this language contains 
features suggestive of Muskhogean, Chitimachan, and Atakapan, 
there are striking differences. No migration legend applying to 
prehistoric times has been preserved, but since the "Tunica old 
fields" were in northwestern Mississippi at a considerable distance 
from historic Tunica seats, we may infer that they had moved from 
that place to the Yazoo at an earlier period. This inference is 
strengthened by Tonti's statement that "the Yazou are masters 
of the soil," 3 as if their neighbors the Tunica, Korea, etc., had come 
in from elsewhere. The Tiou, a tribe probably belonging to this 



1 Bull. 43. B. A. E., p. 356. 

* Ibid., p. 363. 

8 French, Hist. Coll. La., 82-83, 1846. 
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stock but incorporated with the Natchez, had been driven south 
by the Chickasaw. 1 A northern origin for many of these people is 
thus indicated. It is probable that they played an important part 
in the history of the lower Mississippi valley before the coming of 
the whites. 2 

The Uchean stock consisted of a large body of Indians on 
Savannah river and a smaller band on the middle course of the 
Tennessee. No migration legend has been recorded from them, 
yet there is some ground for thinking that they had moved into 
this country from a more northerly habitat in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century or the early part of the seventeenth. At 
any rate De Soto, Pardo, and other Spanish explorers between 
1539 and 1567 mention no tribe that can be identified with them, 
while the English colonists of South Carolina in 1670 speak of them 
at once as a very powerful people. 3 

IV. — Indians of the Siouan Stock 
When first encountered by Europeans the great Siouan linguistic 
family occupied two large and two small areas. Of the former one 
lay along the eastern skirts of the Appalachian mountains, between 
them and the tidewater region of the Atlantic coast, from about the 
great falls of the Potomac to Santee river, South Carolina. The 
second covered a vast extent of country westward of the Mississippi, 
extending southward to the mouth of Arkansas river and northward 
nearly to the Saskatchewan. Northwest it reached the Rocky 
mountains. The Winnebago about Green bay, Wisconsin, were 
cut off from the main body of western Siouans only in late times. 
The two detached bodies were both in what is now the state of 
Mississippi, one, consisting of the Biloxi, on the lower course of 
Pascagoula river, the other of the Ofo Indians on the lower Yazoo. 
No migration legends have been preserved from these last, and 
beyond two slight clues we have only the language upon which to 
build a theory of origin. One of these clues is the appearance on 
the De Cresnay map of 1733 of a place called " Bilouchy," on 

1 Du Pratz, Hist, de la Louisiane, n, p. 223. 

2 Bull. 43, B. A. E., pp. 306-336. 

8 Handbook of Am. Indians, Bull. 30, B. A. E., article Westo. 
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Alabama river near what is now known as Yellow Bluff, Wilcox 
county, Alabama. 1 Either the Biloxi once had a camp at this place 
or the tribe as a whole had occupied it in the course of its migrations. 
If this latter hypothesis is correct it would point to a northeastern 
origin for them. The other hint is furnished us in a legend repro- 
duced by Schoolcraft purporting to recount the past history of the 
Catawba, the most prominent of the Siouan tribes of the east. The 
gist of this story is that the. Catawba formerly lived in Canada 
and were driven thence by the French and the Mohawk. They 
then settled in the valley of the Ohio where they divided into two 
sections, part moving into the piedmont region of northern South 
Carolina while part went away with the Chickasaw and the Choc- 
taw. 2 The former home in Canada and the part played by the 
French as well as the late date assigned to such important move- 
ments, the middle of the seventeenth century, are features that 
must be rejected; but careful examination leads to the belief that 
they have been attached to a real native tradition. The substance 
of this tradition probably was that the Catawba had once lived 
farther toward the north or northwest where they had been so 
harrassed by Iroquoian or other peoples that they were impelled 
to move on southward, and that a part of them had separated and 
had gone to live near the western Muskhogean tribes. It is not a 
little curious, to say the least, that we now know of one Siouan tribe, 
the Ofo, which did live near the Chickasaw, and another, the 
Biloxi, which lived near the Choctaw, and also that the languages of 
the two resemble rather the dialects of the eastern Siouan group 
than those of the much nearer western Siouans. It should be 
noted, however, that this resemblance is rather with the Tutelo 
and their neighbors than with the Catawba. 

A northwestern origin, not alone for the Catawba but for the 
remaining eastern Siouans as well, is confirmed from two other 
sources. In his History of Carolina 3 Lawson says, speaking of the 
Siouan tribes between Charleston and the Tuscarora country, 



1 Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, ed. 1910, map, p. 196. 
! Schoolcraft, Hist. Ind. Tribes, in, pp. 293-296. 
3 Page 279. 
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"When you ask them whence their forefathers came, that first 
inhabited the country, they will point to the westward, and say, 
where the sun sleeps our forefathers came thence." And it is 
certainly the eastern Siouan people specifically to whom Lederer 
refers when he says that the native inhabitants of western Virginia 
and Carolina affirmed that they came from the northwest "about 
four hundred years ago" and settled in their later country in 
obedience to an oracle. 1 This tale agrees in a rather remarkable 
way with the migration legends of the Muskhogean tribes. All 
three of these notices tell substantially the same story, since the 
Ohio valley, which was roughly north from the Catawba, was west 
or northwest of some of the other eastern Siouans. It is worth 
noting that the Catawba are represented as having been preceded 
by the Cherokee. 

Turning to the western divisions of Siouan tribes we find nearly 
all migration legends pointing in a precisely contrary direction. 
In this great group are contained several well marked subdivisions, 
one of which includes the Winnebago, Iowa, Oto, and Missouri, a 
second the Mandan, a third the Hidatsa and Crow, a fourth the 
Dakota and Assiniboin, and a fifth the Omaha, Ponka, Kansa, 
Osage, and Quapaw. Each of these is associated by language and 
by claims of a common origin. 

The traditions we have regarding the group first mentioned are 
in substantial agreement. Perhaps the most complete is that given 
by Maximilian, obtained originally by Major Bean, an Indian 
agent, from an old Oto chief. According to this, "before the 
arrival of the whites a large band of Indians, the Hotonga ('fish- 
eaters'), who inhabited the lakes, migrated to the southwest in 
pursuit of buffalo. At Green Bay, Wis., they divided, the part 
called by the whites Winnebago remaining, while the rest continued 
the journey until they reached the Mississippi at the mouth of 
Iowa river, where they encamped on the sand beach and again 
divided, one band, the Iowa, concluding to remain there, and the 
rest continuing their travels reached the Missouri at the mouth of 
Grand river. These gave themselves the name of Neutache (' those 

1 Lederer, Discoveries, p. 3. 
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that arrive at the mouth'), but were called Missouri by the whites. 
The two chiefs, on account of the seduction of the daughter of one 
by the son of the other, quarreled and separated one from the 
other. The division led by the father of the seducer became known 
as Waghtochtatta, or Oto, and moved farther up the Missouri." 1 
The main features of this legend are reproduced in the Iowa origin 
myth given in Schoolcraft, 2 but it is peculiar in bringing the Winne- 
bago to Green bay from some northeastern region, and this is the 
only migration feature in the tradition which may fairly be doubted. 
There are reasons, traditional and archeological, for believing that 
the Winnebago had been in Wisconsin for a very long period in 
pre-columbian times. 

The early history of the Mandan Indians has been obscured by 
wild speculations based on a real or supposed lightness of com- 
plexion on their part and an attempt to identify them with the 
descendants of hypothetical Welsh colonists under Prince Madoc. 
In pursuance of that pleasing but absurd theory Catlin traces them 
back down the Mississippi river, and up the Ohio, until he lands 
them in what is now the state of Ohio, which they are supposed to 
have reached via the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 3 Like others 
since his time he was misled, not unnaturally, by the traditions of 
the people themselves which refer their origin to an underground 
village farther east near the shores of a big water. Nowadays they 
appear to identify this water with the ocean, and even Maximilian 
says, "They affirm that they descended originally from the more 
eastern nations, near the sea coast." 4 But, as we have seen, the 
eastern Siouans do not represent themselves as having started 
upon the coast but inland, and it is more likely that the big water 
of the Mandan was one of the great lakes. At any rate, if Maxi- 
milian can be relied upon, Mandan tradition indicated the mouth 
of White Earth river as the point where they first reached the 
Missouri, 6 and from which they moved successively to the Moreau, 

1 Travels in the Interior of N. America, Appendix No. 1. 
1 Schoolcraft, Hist. Ind. Tribes, in, pp. 256-261. 

3 N. Am. Indians, n, pp. 259-261. 

4 Maximilian, Travels in the Interior of N. Am., p. 335. 

5 Ibid., p. 366. 
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Heart, and Knife rivers, and finally to Fort Berthold where the 
remnant is now living. The mouth of White Earth river is almost 
due west from the Winnebago country, and this fact, taken in con- 
nection with the "big water" and a supposed linguistic relationship 
to Winnebago, has led some to believe that the origins of the two 
peoples were bound up together. Final judgment must be sus- 
pended until a more careful study of their language has been made. 

The traditions of the Hidatsa also point to a lake, and this has 
been identified by some with Devil's lake, N. Dak. According to 
the story they migrated southwest from this place until they came 
to the Missouri which they reached at the mouth of Heart river where 
the Mandan were then living. 1 From that time on their history 
and that of the Mandan runs on together. A closely related tribe 
were the Amahami which were finally incorporated with them and 
had probably shared their fortunes for a long time previously. 
Some time after the Hidatsa reached the Missouri part of the tribe 
separated and moved out upon the plains about the upper Missouri 
where they afterward came to be known as Crows. 2 

When first known to Europeans the home of the Dakota seems 
to have been in central Minnesota, extending from Mille Lacs and 
the neighboring parts of the Mississippi down as far as the mouth 
of the Minnesota. Westward they probably did not reach much if 
any beyond the present boundaries of Minnesota state. After the 
Chippewa obtained guns, if not before, they began pressing upon 
the Dakota bands, drove them from Mille Lacs, and pushed them 
continually westward. Partly for this reason and partly perhaps 
owing to the attraction offered by the herds of bison, the western 
bands crossed the Missouri and in time occupied all of what is now 
South Dakota along with much of North Dakota as well. The 
Assiniboin are a northern branch of the Dakota and differ little 
from them in speech. Tradition affirms that they separated from 
that part of the Dakota known as Yanktonai, 3 and this appears to 
be confirmed to some extent by linguistic evidence. If not originally 

1 Matthews, Ethnol. and Philol. of the Hidatsa Indians, p. 36 et seq. 

2 Ibid. 

3 15th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., p. 222. 
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caused this division was at least stimulated by the English trading 
posts on Hudson bay from which the Cree Indians were enabled to 
obtain firearms to the disadvantage of their southern neighbors. 
By withdrawing from the other Dakota and allying themselves 
with the Cree the Assiniboin were enabled to share some of the 
advantages of this trade. Tradition does not take us much back 
of the region indicated. Riggs states that some of the Dakota 
could trace their history as far back as the Lake of the Woods, 1 
and from this fact and the general tradition of a northeastern 
origin it has been assumed by some that they originally resided 
northward of Lake Superior. It is also said that Chippewa tradi- 
tion makes their first meeting place with this tribe at Sault Ste 
Marie, but, even if this were so, it would not prove that the Dakota 
ever lived north of the lakes. 

A rough summary of the traditional origin of the Omaha, 
Ponka, Kansa, Osage, and Quapaw is to the effect that these tribes 
came westward to the mouth of the Ohio river as one people, that 
the Quapaw separated at that point, going down the Mississippi, 
and that the rest moved up the Missouri, resolving themselves 
gradually into the Osage, Kansa, Omaha, and Ponka in about this 
order. 2 No doubt this is to some extent an ex post facto explanation, 
but all of these tribes do actually constitute one linguistic group, 
and there is reason to believe that they at one time occupied a 
conterminous area farther east. That the Quapaw moved down 
the Mississippi much as indicated is shown by other evidence. 
Thus the Jesuit missionary Gravier says that the Ohio was called 
"the river of the Akansea [Quapaw], because the Akansea formerly 
dwelt on it." 3 Another missionary notes that his party passed a 
small stream falling into the Mississippi somewhat lower down upon 
which this tribe had formerly dwelt. In his Journal Historique de 
I'Etablissement des Frangais a La Louisiane La Harpe says that 
"the nation Alkansa is so named because it is sprung from the 
Canzes established on the Missouri," 4 and in the report of his 



1 Handbook Am. Indians, art. Dakota, p. 39. 

2 3d Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 211-212. 

3 Shea, Early Voyages up and down the Miss., p. 120. 

4 Page 317. 
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Arkansas river expedition reproduced in Margry he repeats the 
same statement, adding that they had since adopted the name 
"Ougapa" [Quapaw], and that linguistically they were connected 
with the Osage. 1 

The several Siouan groups suggest in their situations a broken 
semicircle and it is therefore not surprising to find that their tradi- 
tions point to a central region within this. The region thus indi- 
cated would seem to be that included in Illinois, Indiana, southern 
Wisconsin, and perhaps western Kentucky. We can determine it 
only in general outline and perhaps it included still more territory. 

V. — Indians of the Iroquoian Stock 
The Iroquoian tribes when first discovered formed three princi- 
pal divisions, all in the eastern parts of the present United States 
and in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In the valley of the 
St Lawrence and about Lake Simcoe southeast of Georgian bay 
were four allied peoples later classed as Hurons. In western New 
York, along the north shore of Lake Erie, and in portions of Michi- 
gan and Ohio were the Neutral nation, or rather confederacy; east 
of Lake Huron and south of Georgian bay were the Tionontati or 
Tobacco nation; south of Lake Erie the Erie confederacy; in central 
New York the great confederacy of the Iroquois or "Five Nations" 
(Seneca, Cayuga, Oneida, Onondaga, and Mohawk); and south- 
ward of them the Conestoga, Susquehanna, and probably several 
other tribes extending down Susquehanna river to its mouth. The 
second group was located in eastern Virginia and North Carolina, 
and embraced the Nottoway of Nottoway river, Virginia; the 
Meherrin on Meherrin river ; the Tuscarora, probably a confederacy 
of three tribes, on the Roanoke, Neuse, Taw, and Pamlico rivers; 
and probably the Coree or Coranine about Cape Lookout. 2 The 
third group consisted of the one great tribe known as Cherokee 
centering in the southern Appalachians and "occupying portions of 
the present states of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and perhaps Kentucky, in later times northern Georgia and northern 
Alabama also. 



1 Margry, Dicouverles, vi, p. 36s. 

2 See Lawson, op. cit., p. 280. 
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It is a striking fact that, in contrast with both the Muskhogean 
and Siouan peoples, the migration legends which have been pre- 
served from the Indians of this stock are meager and unsatisfactory. 
According to colonial documents the Meherrin were a band of 
refugee Conestoga which fled south after the destruction of that 
tribe by the Iroquois about 1675, 1 but one form of their name occurs 
in the census of Virginia Indians taken in 1669. 2 Thus it is evident 
either that some Conestoga had replaced an Algonquian tribe of 
similar designation or else that the tribe antedated the destruction 
of the Conestoga and the reputed influx of population at that time. 
Possibly, as Mooney suggests, an original small Iroquoian tribe was 
practically submerged by later immigrations of Conestoga. At all 
events the whole question of origin is left in uncertainty. When 
the first northward migration of Tuscarora took place after their 
defeat by the English in 1711-12 and the Five Nations were pre- 
paring to adopt them, several Iroquois chiefs are quoted as having 
said that the Tuscarora had gone from them long before and were 
now returned. 3 Still we do not know whether there was a definite 
tradition that the Tuscarora had gone south from the place then 
occupied by the Iroquois, whether there was a general tradition of a 
common origin, the place of separation not being specified, or 
whether a common origin was merely inferred from similarity in 
language. So far as this evidence goes, however, it indicates a 
northern origin for the southeastern Iroquoian group. 

Still less substantial evidence is to be had regarding the move- 
ments of the tribes of the northeastern group. We hear of an 
attack on the Erie by some western enemy in consequence of which 
they were forced farther east, displacing some tribes of western 
New York; but this may have been a local and temporary affair. 
Colden, Cusick, Morgan, and some other writers assert that the 
traditional home of the Iroquoians was north of St Lawrence river. 
There is reason to believe, however, that the tales on which 
they base this opinion have been colored by more recent move- 



» Bull. 22, B. A. E., pp. 7-8. 

2 Neill, Virginia Carolorum, 326, 1886. 

3 Handbook of Am. Indians, art. Tuscarora. 
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ments such as the expulsion of the Iroquoians of Hochelaga and 
Stadacona from the lower St Lawrence, the movement of the 
Tionontati and part of the Hurons south of Lake Erie after they 
had been broken up by the Iroquois, and the later movement of 
many Iroquoian tribes toward the southwest. Boyle shows the 
uncertain foundation on which this theory rests and cites evidences 
from Iroquois and other myths pointing in a diametrically opposite 
direction, 1 and most students of the Iroquois agree with him in his 
conclusions. The culture and social organization both point to a 
southern rather than a northern origin, and this is confirmed to some 
extent by archeological evidence and suggested in the morpholog- 
ical resemblance noted by Professor Boas between the Iroquois and 
Pawnee languages. It is also confirmed to some extent by the 
Walam Olum which represents the Iroquois and Delawares as having 
come east at the same time. In fact the sharp contrast in many 
particulars between these people and their Algonquian neighbors 
rather marks the northern Iroquoians as a wedge of southern 
tribes shoved northward at no very remote date. 

If the Talligewi and Alligewi of Delaware tradition are the 
Cherokee as Mooney contends, this fact seems to indicate an earlier 
occupancy of the upper Ohio valley by that tribe. Hewitt, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that the people referred to under those names 
were a part of the Miami. Be this as it may, Haywood is authority 
for the statement that the Cherokee formerly had a long migration 
legend bringing them from the upper part of Ohio river. 2 Dr Cyrus 
Thomas has brought together considerable archeological and other 
evidence which he believes to point in the same direction, and the 
gradual pressure of the tribe into Creek territory may also be cited. 
All things considered we may say that a more northerly habitat for 
the Cherokee in prehistoric times appears to be indicated. 3 

VI. — Indians of the Algonquian Stock 
The Algonquian, with one possible exception, was territorially the 
most widely extended of all North American stocks. All but three of 

1 Ann. Arch. Rep. for 1905, App. to Rep. of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 
pp. 146-156. 

2 Thomas, The Cherokee in Pre-Columbian Times, p. 7. 
' Ibid. 
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its dialects were comparatively near together, the exceptions being 
all in the far west — the Blackfoot of Montana, Alberta, and western 
Saskatchewan and Assiniboia, and the Cheyenne and Arapaho of 
our own great plains, the last the most divergent of all. The main 
group of dialects is further divided into those of the Cree, Chippewa, 
and Massachuset types. To the Chippewa group belong the 
Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Illinois, and Miami; to the 
Massachuset type belong the Indians of Rhode Island, eastern 
Massachusetts, and a few others. The remainder are all of the 
Cree type. When first encountered by Europeans the Indians of 
this major group were almost cut in two by the Iroquoians, leaving 
one set of tribes along the Atlantic coast from the mouth of the 
St Lawrence to Pamlico sound, and a northern and western group 
occupying much of eastern Canada above the Iroquoians and 
some of our present middle western states. We have few migration 
legends from the Atlantic coast tribes outside of the Delawares. 
The well known tradition of these last is given by Beatty and 
Heckewelder and in the famous Walam Olum, 1 according to which 
the Delawares came from the west, crossed a great river called 
Nemassipi, or Fish river, drove out a people called Talligewi, and 
finally pushed east to the river Delaware and the sea coast. Some 
investigators have sought to identify the Nemassipi with the 
Mississippi and some with the St Lawrence; all that seems certain 
is that the tribe believed itself to have come from the west or north- 
west at about the same period as the Iroquois, Nanticoke, and 
Shawnee. The origin of the Nanticoke of Chesapeake bay is thus 
bound up with that of the Delawares, and from some scraps of the 
languages of the Conoy, Powhatan Indians, and Algonquians of 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds it is probable that they belonged to 
the same group and had the same origin. As much may be said 
of the Mohegan, Mahican, and Pequot of eastern New York and 
western New England. No legends pointing to tribal movements 
seem to have been recorded from the Indians of the Massachuset 
group, but archeological and other evidence appears to point to 
immigration from the southwest. Rand says of the Micmac, 

1 Thomas, op. cit., pp. n-18. 
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that they always asserted that their former home was in the south- 
west also; 1 and Boyle, in quoting Rand, adds "the southwest origin 
was claimed by all the Abenaki tribes." 2 No authority is given 
for this last assertion, but it would probably follow if the corre- 
sponding legend of the Micmac were correct. Turning to the 
northern and western Algonquian group we find that the Naskapi 
believed they had been driven into the inhospitable regions of 
northern Labrador by the Iroquois. 3 The Cree and Montagnais 
appear always to have occupied much the same region as that in 
which we find them today, though the latter have displaced Eskimo 
from the north shore of the Gulf of St Lawrence, while the former 
have extended themselves somewhat to the north and west. Ac- 
cording to our earliest records the Sauk Indians once lived in the 
neighborhood of what is now Saginaw bay and later moved or were 
driven beyond Lake Michigan, to the west of the Winnebago. 
There is slight evidence pointing to a similar early location for the 
Fox Indians, but it is by no means as definite. Nevertheless the 
languages of the two tribes are so nearly related that their close as- 
sociation at some period in the not distant past can not be doubted. 
Another language belonging to the same group is Kickapoo, and 
Shawnee is but little removed. The traditions of the last point 
to the north. 4 The Menominee appear to have lived long in the 
region where they are still to be found ; at least no migration tradi- 
tion has been recorded from them. From their linguistic con- 
nections it is probable that the Illinois and Miami had moved, 
like the tribes just considered, from north to south, and this is to 
some extent confirmed by the earliest historical references to them, 
though no actual migration traditions have come down to us. 
When we first hear of the Illinois some of them were in Wisconsin, 
some, including the Kaskaskia, in northern Illinois, while the Metchi- 
gamia had recently migrated much farther south into the present 
Arkansas. The Miami also appear to have drifted from southern 

1 Ann. Arch. Rep. for 1905, App. to Rep. of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 

P- 154- 

2 Ibid. 

3 nth Ann. Rep. B. A. E., p. 267. 

' Trans. Kansas Slate Hist. Soc, X, 383. 
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Wisconsin toward the southeast as far as southwestern Ohio. The 
Monsopelea, who probably belonged to this group though we know 
very little about them, were driven out of Ohio or Indiana by the 
Iroquois and settled far down the Mississippi, finally uniting with 
the Taensa. 1 When we first hear of them the Potawatomi were 
in the lower peninsula of Michigan, but the Ottawa now found 
there have moved over in historic times from Manitoulin island and 
the neighboring shores of Lake Huron. The Chippewa now inhabit 
both shores of Lake Superior, but they entertain a general belief that 
they once lived farther toward the east. Within historic times 
they have driven the Dakota from Mille Lacs, and this may have 
been only a late stage in a very much older aggressive movement, 
since they are said to have had a tradition that they first en- 
countered the Dakota at the Sault. If any reliance could be 
placed upon this story it would indicate that they were at one 
time living north of Lake Huron, though we may discount Warren's 
belief that their original home was on the Atlantic coast. Some of 
this western migration was, however, due to the acquirement of 
firearms by the eastern tribes and a consequent temptation to take 
advantage of those farther away who had not yet obtained them. 
Upon the whole we may perhaps consider the territory of the true 
Algonkin, who belonged to this group and lived between Ottawa 
river and Georgian bay, as lying nearest the center of the most 
ancient region occupied by Indians of the Chippewa division. 

According to Mackenzie, Maclean, and Grinnell the origin 
legends of the Blackfoot point toward the east or north, but this 
has been disputed by other writers. 2 That the nucleus of the 
tribe was Algonquian there can be no doubt, but it is equally 
evident from the language that they have been seriously influenced 
by other peoples. From the first fact a presumption is raised 
that the larger portion of the people now known as Blackfoot had 
moved westward. This is as far as we can go at the present time. 
Cheyenne tradition carries that tribe back to Minnesota river and 



1 Margry, Dtcouvertes, 1, p. 566. 

2 For an extended discussion see Wissler, Anth. Papers Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
vol. v, pt. 1, pp. 15-18. 
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thus to the neighborhood of other Algonquian peoples. 1 At some 
prehistoric period the Arapaho and Atsina separated from some 
common body the home of which is unknown though there are 
scanty indications pointing to the neighborhood of Red river. 

VII. — The Beothuk 
Newfoundland was formerly occupied by a people called Red 
Indians or Beothuks. The remnant of their language preserved 
to us shows some Algonquian affinities, but it varies so greatly 
that for the present it has been thought best to consider it an 
independent stock. In the first half of last century these Indians 
were exterminated by the whites and Micmac who took their 
places. It is believed that some escaped to Labrador, and that 
there were a few survivors has been proved by Dr Speck who 
had the good fortune to meet an individual descended from the 
Beothuk tribe. As an independent people, however, they have been 
long extinct. Willoughby inclines to the opinion that there may 
have been some connection between the Indians of this tribe and 
the " red-paint people " of Maine. 2 If this could be demonstrated it 
would extend the territory and increase the prehistoric importance 
of the Beothuk very considerably. 

VIII.— The Eskimo 
The Esquimauan stock occupied a long, narrow fringe of shore 
from the eastern coast of Greenland and the northern side of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence to the easternmost points of Siberia and south- 
ward on the Alaskan coast as far as Copper river. The Aleut of 
the western portion of Alaska peninsula and the Aleutian islands 
constitute a subgroup of the same stock, offering many points of 
divergence from the normal Eskimo. Formerly it was customary 
to separate the people of this stock from all other Americans and 
to assume a more intimate connection between them and the 
Ural-Altaic peoples of Asia. Nevertheless the language of the 
Eskimo is distinctly American in type. Moreover traditional and 
ethnological evidence alike point to a comparatively recent colohi- 

1 Mooney, Mem. Am. Anthr. Asso., vol. 1, pt. 6, pp. 363—4. 

2 Willoughby in Arch, and Eth. Papers Peabody Museum, vol. I (No. 6), pp. 50—52. 
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zation of Siberia from the American side, 1 and it seems certain that 
the Aleutian islands were also occupied from Alaska, since the 
Commander group, natural stepping stones between the Aleutians 
and Asia, were found uninhabited by their Russian discoverers, and 
they were the refuge of the sea cow, sure to have been exterminated 
had the islands been occupied for any considerable period. 2 Again 
the culture and mythology of the Alaskan Eskimo are strikingly 
different from those of the typical Eskimo farther east. It is, 
furthermore, unlikely that Siberia should have remained uncolonized 
until after all of the Alaskan coast afterward held by the Eskimo 
had been settled, and, if that occupancy was comparatively recent, 
the occupancy of the Alaskan coast south of Bering strait was 
probably recent also. From Norse chronicles we know that the 
Eskimo occupancy of Greenland began in the fourteenth century, 
and studies made by Thalbitzer on the languages of this stock 
indicate that the Labrador tribes also moved into their country 
from the west. 3 Thus the evidence so far collected points to an 
expansion outward from some middle region, between Baffin land 
and the Mackenzie river. 

IX. — Indians of the Caddoan Stock 
The earliest inhabitants of our central and southern plains 
beyond the Missouri belonged to the Caddoan stock, of which, in 
early historic times, there were three divisions. The largest of 
these covered most of northwestern Louisiana, southwestern 
Arkansas, southern Oklahoma, and northeastern Texas. It con- 
sisted of a large body of closely related people from which the 
stock itself derives its name of Caddo, the Wichita and their allies, 
and the Kichai. The second group centered on the Platte and 
Republican rivers in the present Nebraska and Kansas, and con- 
sisted of the four Pawnee tribes — the Skidai, Chaui, Pitahauerat, 
and Kitkehahki. Finally there was a northernmost group on the 
Missouri river, in the present states of North and South Dakota, 
constituted by the Arikara. 

1 Some additional proof is announced by V. Stefansson in the Summary Report 
of the Geological Survey, Canada, for the calendar year 1912, pp. 488-489. 

2 Dall in Cont. N. A. Eth., vol. 1, pp. 93-106. 
'Bull. 40, B. A. E., pt. 1, pp. 971-972. 
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Traditional and early historical references as well as similarity 
in language all point to a separation of the last mentioned body 
from the Skidi Pawnee at a comparatively recent period. Of the 
Pawnee tribes proper the Skidi were to the north of the others and 
seem to have considered themselves original inhabitants of the 
country occupied by them when first discovered. According to 
Mr James Murie two of the remaining tribes placed their original 
homes in the east, one as far as the Ohio, while the last claimed to 
have come from the southwest. The Wichita are merely the 
largest and most representative of a group of seven or eight allied 
peoples most of whom have been absorbed by them. When first 
encountered by whites they were camping along Arkansas river 
and its branches. 1 Late in the eighteenth or early in the nine- 
teenth century, however, they were pressed out of this country by 
northern and eastern tribes and moved southwest, first to the 
North Canadian, later to the Wichita mountains. 2 There is no 
tradition pointing to any region outside of this area. The Kichai 
were formerly on the upper waters of Red river whence they were 
gradually forced down upon the Trinity. No Kichai migration 
legend has come to our attention. 

The Caddo proper also seem to have partaken of the compara- 
tively immobile character of the tribes of this stock. They were 
found by the De Soto expedition, in the region later associated with 
them, and there is no legend pointing to a place of origin or 
habitation anywhere beyond. Sibley cites a tradition to the effect 
that the Kadohadatcho, the leading eastern Caddo tribe, had 
formerly lived at the Cross Timbers, 375 miles above their later 
seats, 3 but this does not indicate any general movement on the 
part of all of the tribes. An origin myth collected by one of the 
writers from a Natchitoches Indian takes us back to the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Sodo. 



1 Handbook of Am. Indians, article Quivira. La Harpe in Margry, Dicouvertes, 
vol. vi, p. 289. 

2 Gatschet in Am. Antiq., Sept. 1891, pp. 249-252. 
'Annals of Cong., 9th Cong., 2d sess., 1085. 
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X. — Indians of Southern Texas 
South of the Caddoan peoples were a vast number of Indian 
tribes now classified into three linguistic stocks called Tonkawan, 
Karankawan, and Coahuiltecan, but there are reasons for believ- 
ing that more complete linguistic data (which unfortunately it will 
be difficult to obtain from any but the first mentioned) would 
show these to be related. And it is also probable that they would 
be found to have a connection with the ancient inhabitants of the 
northern and central parts of the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Further than this we have practically no information, no migration 
traditions having been preserved and little information of any 
kind regarding them having been recorded. 

XI.— The Kiowa 

The Kiowa, constituting the Kiowan linguistic stock, are 
associated in history with the southern plains, but about 1780 
they were in the Black hills and their own traditions as recorded by 
Mooney carry them back to the head waters of the Missouri in 
western Montana. Mooney believes that their affiliation is rather 
with the tribes west of the Rocky mountains than with those on 
the eastern side, and recent investigations would seem to confirm 
this view. 1 

XII. — Indians of the Athapascan Stock 

We now turn to the great western division of stocks referred to 
at the beginning of this paper. 

In point of territory covered, the Athapascan family equals, if 
indeed it does not outrank, the Algonquian, which is usually con- 
sidered the largest of all the stocks in North America. Geographi- 
cally the Athapascans fall into three separate groups, Northern, 
Pacific, and Southern. The first, and by far the largest of these, 
comprises the various tribes sometimes known collectively as 
Tinneh or Dene. In one immense continuous area they spread over 
the whole of the interior of Alaska, northern British Columbia, and 
the Mackenzie basin, extending over about 65 ° of longitude and 



1 Mooney in 17th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 151-155. See J. P. Harrington in Am. 
Antk., xii, 1 10-123. 
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nearly 20 ° of latitude. Among the more important of their many 
tribes were the Dog-ribs, Yellow-knives, Chipewyans, the various 
Kutchin divisions, the Nahane, Carrier, and Chilcotin. A small 
isolated tribe, the Sarsi, lived with the Algonquian Blackfoot in 
southeastern Alberta and northern Montana. The Pacific group 
includes a small isolated band in southern British Columbia, 
together with others in western Washington, and a series of small 
tribes stretching in a nearly continuous strip along the Oregon and 
California coasts between Umpqua and Eel rivers. The southern 
division, of which the most important members were the Navaho 
and Apache, occupied a large area in eastern Arizona, western and 
southern New Mexico, and southwestern Texas extending south - 
ward some distance into the Mexican states of Chihuahua and 
Coahuila. A small isolated group of Athapascan people, the 
Kiowa Apache, were with the Kiowa in the southern Plains. 

The historical problems presented by the Athapascan stock 
are among the most difficult as well as most interesting in the 
northern continent, and there is much difference of opinion not 
only in regard to the movements of the various individual tribes 
and branches, but also concerning the relations of these branches 
within the stock. For the northern branch, migration traditions 
have been recorded chiefly from the tribes of the Mackenzie basin- 
These were first given by Mackenzie himself x and have since been 
secured by others, notably by Petitot. 2 Most of these accounts 
seem to be in accord in placing their earlier home far to the west, 
either across the sea or on the other side of a long lake full of islands. 
From this western land they were driven by the cruelty and fierce- 
ness of their neighbors, and after long travel and many difficulties 
came into their historical habitat. Some versions of the tradition 
make this western home a sort of terrestrial paradise, and it is 
uncertain how far the accounts are to be taken as purely mythical. 
Little or no information has been gathered from the Alaskan tribes 
as yet, and until more abundant material is at hand, it is premature 
to try to draw conclusions. The most that may be said is that 

1 Mackenzie, Voyages, etc., p. cxviii. 

2 Petitot, Monographic des Dine-Dindjil. 
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attempts to derive the northern Athapascans from Asia on the 
basis of these traditions are absurd. The only really definite indi- 
cation of migration in this northern group is in the southward 
movement of the Sarsi, who separated from the main body to the 
north, and allied themselves with the Blackfoot. A similar origin 
seems to be indicated for the small tribe formerly living in the 
Nicola valley in southern British Columbia. 

The scattered tribes or bands forming the Pacific group seem 
to possess no trace of any traditions of migration, and all, without 
exception so far as is known, locate the creation of their first an- 
cestors within the territory where the bands were living at the time 
of first European contact. Their general distribution, however, is 
such as to indicate a movement parallel to the coast and presumably, 
in conformity with other tribes in this region, from north to south. 
From the completeness of their adaptation to the environment it 
would seem that the original immigration into this coastal area 
must have taken place at an early period. 

The two great tribes which together comprise the larger portion 
of the southern group present an interesting problem. Two con- 
trasted points of view are held. Hodge, 1 relying on the statements 
of early Spanish writers and explorers as well as native traditions, 
believes that the Apache moved westward from eastern New Mexico 
and had not reached Arizona until after the middle of the 16th 
century. On this theory they would be thus comparatively recent 
comers in the Southwest, where they have, with the usual readiness 
of the tribes of Athapascan stock, adapted themselves rapidly to 
their new environment, and borrowed many elements of their 
culture from the sedentary Pueblo tribes with which they came in 
contact and portions of which they completely absorbed. The 
Navaho on this theory are believed to have appeared originally 
about the end of the 15th century in northern New Mexico. At 
first an insignificant tribe, they grew gradually, in part by absorption 
of other elements derived from the Rio Grande pueblos, the Zuni, 
the Ute, and the Yuman stock, and in part by incorporation of 
portions of the affiliated Apache, and in this way extended their 

1 Hodge, The Early Navaho and Apache, Am. Anthr., 1895, vm, pp. 223-240. 
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territory westward far into Arizona. Goddard l on the other hand, 
relying more on cultural and linguistic considerations, believes 
that the evidence brought forward by Hodge is inconclusive, and 
that the Apache and Navaho are on the contrary old residents of 
the Southwest, having become completely assimilated to the environ- 
ment in a way impossible if they were recent comers. The migra- 
tion and origin legends regarded by Hodge as in large part really 
historical are thus considered to be almost wholly mythical and to 
have little or no value as indicating tribal movements. The final 
solution of this problem must await fuller archeological evidence. 
For the small isolated tribe of the Kiowa Apache — whose affiliations 
seem clearly with the northern group — we have distinct traditions 
of their meeting with the Kiowa at the time when these were still 
in Montana, and of their accompanying them in their southward 
movements in the Plains. 

The larger problem of the movement of the Athapascan stock 
as a whole has usually been answered by assuming a southerly 
drift by which portions, breaking away from the parent body 
in the north, have wandered southward through the Plains as 
far as New Mexico and Arizona, the Sarsi and Kiowa Apache 
being laggards or remnants left behind. The Pacific group were 
thought to be either portions of these who passed west across the 
Rockies, perhaps down the Columbia, and then from its mouth 
down the coast as far as California, or else a separate migration 
from the westerly portion of the northern parent stock passing 
directly south along the Pacific shores, and of which the Washington 
and southern British Columbian fragments represented the laggards 
or latest comers. This view has been opposed by Goddard 2 who 
believes that the exact contrary is not improbable, and suggests 
that a further possibility is that the stock formerly had a continuous 
distribution but has been disrupted by the intrusion of other 
peoples. Until, however, more conclusive proof in favor of a north- 
ward movement or of a disruption by force is brought forward, 
the theory of a southerly drift seems best to fit the facts. 

1 Goddard, XVth Congress of Americanists, 1, pp. 337-359 

2 Ibid. 
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XIII. — Indians of the North Pacific Coast 
We may divide the Indians of the north Pacific coast roughly 
into two sections, a northern composed of the Chimmesyan, Skitta- 
getan, and Koluschan stocks, and a southern, mainly represented 
by the Wakashan and part of the Salishan peoples. Among the 
former the Chimmesyans stand entirely apart, linguistically and 
to a certain extent culturally. They consist of three tribes, the 
Tsimshian on Skeena river, the Niska on Nass river, and the Kitksan 
on the headwaters of both these streams. Although typically a 
coast people their traditions all point to an inland origin, at least 
as far back from the coast as the present territory of the Kitksan. 
The Skittagetan stock, embracing the people more often known 
as Haida, was located on the Queen Charlotte islands, British 
Columbia, and the southern end of Prince of Wales island, Alaska. 
The traditions, both of the Haida themselves and the other Alaskan 
Indians, show that those Haida now on Prince of Wales island 
emigrated to that region some time in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 1 The traditions of the Queen Charlotte Islands Haida 
carry us to the eastern shore of the islands, particularly to the 
northeastern point and to the southern end. 2 The Koluschan 
stock, embracing the Indians usually known as Tlingit, extended 
over all the coast and islands of the panhandle of Alaska, with the 
exception just indicated, and beyond as far as the mouth of Copper 
river. The traditions of the greater number of their clans point 
to an origin on the Nass river to the south, but that of the Klacke- 
qoan brings them from among the Athapascan tribes on Copper 
river, that of the Nanyaayi points to an origin inland from Taku 
inlet, and that of the Qatcadi to the interior along the upper Skeena. 3 
On the other hand several Tlingit clans are now represented among 
the Tahltan of the upper Skeena by later settlement or intermarriage 
from the coast, 4 and the Tagish of Chilkat pass are said to be a 
Tlingit offshoot. 5 This last statement, however, is probably an 

1 Dawson in Rep . Geol. Survey Can., for 1879, p. 104B. Swanton in Mem. Ant. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., vin, pp. 88-90. 

2 Swanton, ibid., p. 72 et seq. 

3 Swanton in 26th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., p. 410; also cf. p. 411. 

4 Emmons in Anth. Pub. Univ. of Pa., vol. iv, no. 1, pp. 11-21. 

5 Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 192B. 1887. 
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error. Within comparatively late historic times the Tlingit have 
moved farther west toward Copper river, and have modified an 
Eskimo tribe on Kayak island, the Ugalakmiut, to such an extent 
that these are now indistinguishable from the Tlingit proper, having 
adopted their language as well as their customs. 1 The Tlingit and 
Haida languages furnish still further evidence of an inland origin, 
the resemblance between at least Tlingit and Athapascan being 
very marked. 

The Wakashans consist of two branches, the Kwakiutl of Queen 
Charlotte sound and the coast northward to Kitamat, and the 
Nootka of the west coast of Vancouver and the extreme north- 
western point of Washington. Many of these tribes are divided 
into family groups which trace their origin from an ancestor who 
descended from the sky and settled at such and such a place. As 
village sites are usually to be found at the places indicated it is 
probable that they were in fact formerly occupied by the people in 
question. Nevertheless these sites are all in the same region and 
do not indicate any movement en masse from elsewhere. 2 

The Salishan tribes may be divided roughly into the coast 
Salish and the interior Salish. The former were on Georgian 
straits, the Straits of Fuca, Puget sound, and on the outer coasts of 
Washington and Oregon — with the exception of the Columbia 
river entrance, and the northwestern corner of Washington state — 
as far south as Siletz river. Still farther north, on North and South 
Bentinck arm, Dean inlet, and Bellacoola river, was a detached 
body known as the Bellacoola. These seem to have migrated 
from the coast Salish farther south, but along the heads of the 
deep inlets instead of by the outer coast. The interior Salish 
occupied a large part of the lower Frazer valley, including the 
valley of the Thompson, the upper valley of the Columbia, and as 
far east as the headwaters of the Missouri. While no memory 
appears to have been preserved of movements among these people 
in great bodies, there is reason to believe that the coast Salish 
originally pressed down from the interior. At least Boas is able 

1 Petroff in Tenth Census, vol. vni, p. 146. 

2 Boas in Rep. V. S. Nat. Mus., for 1895, pp. 328-334. 
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to say that "both linguistic and archaeological indications sug- 
gest that the Salish tribes which now inhabit the coast of the 
Gulf of Georgia separated from the Salish tribes of the interior at 
a time when both had the simple form of culture that seems to be 
characteristic of the whole plateau area and of the Mackenzie 
basin." l 

The Chimakuan stock consists, or rather consisted, of but two 
tribes, the Chimakum about Port Townsend, Washington, and the 
Quileute on the northwestern coast of the same state. It is believed 
that a closer study of the Chimakuan language may show some 
connection with Salish. 

XIV. — The Kutenai 
The Kitunahan stock consisted of the Kutenai tribe only. 
Its historic seat was in southeastern British Columbia along the 
west flanks of the Rocky mountains, extending also slightly into 
the present United States. Chamberlain says regarding the origin 
of these people: "Their traditions suggest that they are com- 
paratively modern intruders into this area from some quarter to 
the east of the Rockies, possibly around the headwaters of the 
Saskatchewan." 2 Their language shows some points of resemblance 
with those of the Shoshonean group. 

XV. — The Shahaptians and the Indians of Western Oregon 
The Shahaptian area included a considerable territory in the 
vicinity of the Columbia and Snake rivers, in southwestern Idaho, 
southeastern Washington, and northeastern Oregon. The best 
known of the several tribes composing the stock was the Nez Perce. 
Very little information is available in regard to the early history of 
these tribes, which were first met by Lewis and Clark at the begin- 
ning of the last century. The Nez Perce themselves seem to have 
been long in their historic habitat; on the other hand the Klikitat 
appear to have begun a movement westward across the Cascades 
not long before European contact, and to have thus paralleled north 
of the Columbia the movements of the Molala south of it. 



1 Ann. Arch. Rep. for 1905, App. to the Rep. of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 
p. 225. 

2 ' Chamberlain in Ann. Arch. Rep., op. cit., p. 178. 
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A number of small, apparently independent linguistic stocks 
occupied the western portion of Oregon at the time when it first 
became known to Europeans. These were the Chinookan along 
both banks of the Columbia from the Dalles to the sea; the Kala- 
pooian in the Willamette valley ; the Kusan about Coos bay ; the 
Siuslauan and Yakonan just north of these along the coast; the 
Takelman isolated among Athapascan peoples on the middle 
Umpqua; the Waiilatpuan in two separate areas, one along the 
western slope of the Cascades south of the Columbia, and one 
southeast of the bend of the Columbia at Wallula; and lastly the 
Lutuamian, who occupied the southern Cascades, mainly on their 
eastern slope, and the basins of the Klamath lakes. 

For the majority of these, no traditional or other evidence of 
migration is available. Exceptions are in the case of the Molala 
who are said by the Cayuse (the eastern branch) to have separated 
from them, and to have crossed the Cascades toward the west to 
their historic sites. As the two dialects are quite distinct, this 
separation must have occurred at an early time. The Klikitat 
and some other Shahaptian tribes also seem to have been pushing 
north and west. 1 For the Kalapooians there is some evidence of a 
southward movement of slight extent, toward Umpqua valley. 

XVI. — Indians of California 

The Californian area presents a somewhat troublesome problem. 
Powell divided the languages of the state into twenty-two separate 
stocks, with the result that this region appeared to be linguistically 
one of the most complex in the world. Recent investigations 
however by Kroeber 2 and one of the authors and also by Sapir 3 
make it very probable that the many stocks of Powell may be 
reduced to nine or ten, of which three (Shoshonean, Athapascan, 
and possibly Algonquian) are mainly extra-Californian families. 

Of the newly determined families, the largest is the Penutian, 
occupying a continuous area which may be roughly described as 

1 Lewis, Mem. Am. Anthr. Asso., vol. 1, pt. 2, pp. 195-196. Gibbs in Cont. to 
N. A. Elh., vol. I, p. 224. 

2 Dixon and Kroeber, Amer. Anthr. (n. s.), xv, pp. 647-655. 

3 Sapir, ditto, pp. 617-646. 
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including the whole of the Great Valley together with the coastal 
region south of San Francisco to beyond Monterey. This includes 
the former Wintun, Maidu, Miwok, Costanoan, and Yokuts stocks. 
No definite traditions of migration have been found among any of 
the members of the Penutian family, but on linguistic grounds there 
would seem to be some evidence of a former continuity of the 
Maidu and Yokuts groups, now separated by the intervening 
Miwok; and in general of a spreading outward from the central 
portion of the state along the courses of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers. 

The second large Californian stock is the Hokan, whose territory 
is much broken up. In the north it comprises the region occupied 
by the Shastan, Chimarikan, and probably the Karok and Yanan 
groups as well. Separated from these and farther south are the 
Pomo, along the coast and in the Coast Ranges north of San Fran- 
cisco; the now extinct Esselen on the coast south of Monterey; 
and the Yuman group of the extreme south of the state and in 
western Arizona. As in the case of the Penutian stock, practically 
no traditional evidence is available indicating any migratory move- 
ments except the slight indications shown by the Yuman branch. 

The area occupied by Yuman tribes comprised southwestern Ari- 
zona, the extreme southern portion of California, and the northern 
portion of the peninsula of Lower California. As in the case of 
most tribes west of the Rockies, there is little traditional evidence 
of migration. In one or two cases, however, there are some facts 
which may be significant. Thus the Havasupai now living in 
Cataract canyon (a tributary of the Colorado just west of the 
Grand canyon) have traditions of having lived formerly farther 
to the south, along the Little Colorado and upper Verde rivers. 
The Yavapai on the other hand, would seem to have moved from a 
position along the Colorado near the mouth of Bill Williams fork, 
eastward toward central Arizona. A somewhat similar eastward 
movement also occurred in the case of the Maricopa who moved 
during the 19th century from a position near the mouth of the 
Gila to one near its middle course. Except for the Havasupai, 
who acquired not a little of the characteristic culture features of 
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the Pueblo tribes, the general type of Yuman culture is reminis- 
cent of California, and would suggest an earlier home in that direc- 
tion. 

The Shastan group shows some indications of a southerly move- 
ment, and general considerations — cultural, linguistic, and geo- 
graphic — make the supposition of a similar tendency for the whole 
stock probable. How far the intrusion of the Athapascans has 
been responsible for this it is as yet impossible to say; the possibility 
of disruption due to this cause and to the expansion of the Penutian 
stock must certainly be considered. It seems probable, however, 
that any such movements, both in this case and in that of the 
Penutian stock, must have taken place at a very early period. 

For the other Calif ornian stocks, there is little evidence at hand. 
The Yuki, who are in three separate divisions, two north of and one 
south of the Porno, show evidence of disruption by the intrusive 
Athapascans, and of an older separation by which the southern or 
Wappo group were divided from the parent stock. The Washo 
in the region about Lake Tahoe on the eastern border of the state 
show no indications of movement in any direction. For the Salinan 
and Chumash stocks of the southern coast also there is no tradi- 
tional or other evidence which would show tribal movements, and 
it is probable that they have been for a very long period in occu- 
pancy of the region in which they were found by the earliest 
European explorers. 

XVII. — Indians of the Shoshonean Stock 
The Shoshonean tribes stand at present in a somewhat uncertain 
position as regards their linguistic independence. Since the middle 
of the last century 1 a feeling has been growing that the Shoshonean 
languages should be grouped with the Piman and Nahuan to form a 
larger stock or family, called by Brinton 2 the Uto-Aztecan. Leaving 
this question aside for the moment, however, the history of the 
Shoshonean branch can be briefly summarized. 

The area covered by tribes of this group at the time of their 



1 Buschmann, Spuren der azlekischen Sprache, Berlin, 1859. 

2 Brinton, American Race, p. 118 sq. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., l6 — 27 
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earliest contact with Europeans was, with two exceptions, a con- 
tinuous one. The mass of the people lived almost wholly within 
the region generally known as the Great Plateau, and comprised 
southeastern Oregon, southern Idaho, southwestern Montana, 
western Wyoming and Colorado, the whole of Utah and Nevada, 
together with most of California south of the Tehachapi and a 
narrow strip along its eastern border. The two outlying tribes 
were the Hopi, whose villages lay in northern Arizona, and the 
Comanche, who ranged over the southern Plains. On a linguistic 
basis x the Shoshonean tribes may be divided into four very unequal 
subdivisions: the Pueblo (comprising the Hopi only); the Plateau 
(the most important tribes being the Ute, Shoshdni, Comanche, and 
Paiute); the Kern River; and the Southern California (including 
the Serrano, Gabrielefio, Luiseiio, Cahuilla, etc.). 

Little has been recorded for any of these tribes, except the 
Hopi and Comanche, in the way of migration traditions. The 
Hopi were of complex origin, and will be considered along with the 
other Pueblo Indians. The Comanche are linguistically closely 
related to the Shoshoni of Idaho and Wyoming, and there is tradi- 
tional evidence 2 of their being residents of that section early in the 
1 8th century, and that they were driven by other tribes from this 
northern home southward along the western edge of the Plains. 
At this same period, probably, the Shoshoni were forced west across 
the Rockies to their h'storical site. Brinton 3 and others have held 
that this latter movement indicated a former residence of the whole 
stock in the region between the mountains and the Great Lakes; 
and Powers * supposed the southern California tribes to be recent 
intruders there from the eastward. There seems, however, to be 
little ground for either of these assumptions, and the evidence, 
both linguistic and cultural, would appear to show that the tribes 
composing the Shoshonean group have been in occupancy of the 
Great Plateau and of southern California for a very long time. 

1 Kroeber, Univ. Cat. Pub. Amur. Arch, and Eth., iv, p. 97 et seq. 

2 Cl?trk, Indian Sign Language, p. 118. 

3 Op. cit., p. 121. 

4 Powers, Tribes of California, p. 369. 
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XVIII. — Indians of the Piman Stock 
The Piman family holds still, like the Shoshonean, a somewhat 
uncertain position in regard to its linguistic independence, and it is 
probable l that with the Shoshonean and Nahuan it forms merely a 
branch of the larger Uto-Aztecan stock. The larger part of the 
territory occupied by this group lies in northwestern Mexico, in 
the states of Sonora, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Durango, with 
extensions still farther south; of the tribes in the United States 
the Pima and Papago are the most important, and occupied in the 
1 8th century a considerable area in southern Arizona. 

The origin tradition of the Pima 2 refers to the Salt River valley 
as the region where the tribe had its beginning, and states that their 
ancestors moved thence southward to the Gila; much later, under 
the attack of enemies from the east, a portion moved into Mexico 
while others went northward to join the Zuiii and Hopi. 3 Other 
traditions refer to an earlier eastern home. 4 That the Pima had 
been long settled in the southern portion of Arizona seems indicated 
by the abundant ruins throughout the area, the majority of which, 
including the famous Casa Grande, are attributed to their ancestors. 6 
The fact that linguistically the Piman languages stand closer to the 
Shoshonean than they do to the Nahuan dialects 6 and that geo- 
graphically they are intermediate between these two branches of 
the Uto-Aztecan family, may perhaps be taken as indicating a 
general southerly drift for the entire great group. More definite 
knowledge of the culture and archeology of northwestern Mexico 
is, however, necessary before any certain conclusions can be reached. 

XIX. — The Pueblo Indians 
There is very little information available regarding the migration 
traditions of the Pueblo Indians outside of the Hopi and the 
Zufii. All that we can make out is a widespread belief that the 



1 Kroeber, op. cit., p. 164. 

2 Russell in 26th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 206-230. 
» Fewkes in 28th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 153-160. 
4 Russell, op. cit., p. 26. 

* Fewkes, loc. cit. 

• Kroeber, op. cic, p. 163. 
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people had come up from the underworld at some point in the north. 
According to Cushing the Zufii were composed of two elements, an 
earlier element, the traditional origin of which was identical with 
that given above, and a later element from the west or southwest. 1 
According to Dr Fewkes the Hopi were formed by three prehistoric 
immigrations, the first of which, consisting of the Honau dr Bear 
people and Kokop or Firewood people, he believes to have come 
from the Rio Grande region, tradition specifying Jemez. Secondly 
came the Snake people from the San Juan region in the north, who 
settled first on the Little Colorado west of Walpi, and finally came 
to Tusayan. The third and last consisted of what is now the 
Patki people who came up from the Gila valley, and were perhaps 
of Piman origin. They were very likely of the same stock as the 
southern immigrants into Zufii. Within historic times, especially 
since the rebellion of the Pueblos against the Spaniards in 1680, 
several other movements have taken place. Thus the Asa, a Tewa 
people, moved to Zufii and from there again to Hopi, founding the 
Pueblo of Sichomovi, called "the Zufii town." About 1710 came the 
Hano people, also of Tewa stock, and founded the pueblo of that 
name where the Tewa language is still preserved. Some Keres 
also came to Hopi, but the bulk of them afterward left and founded 
Sandia. Over and above these great migrations movements of 
small bodies of persons frequently occurred, sometimes perhaps of 
two or three people only, but this served to spread clans from one 
pueblo to another and to increase the complexity throughout. 2 

XX. — Conclusion 
Let us now recapitulate briefly. From the data available it 
appears that the origin of the tribes of several of our stocks may 
be referred back to a swarming ground, usually of rather indefinite 
size but none the less roughly indicated. That for the Muskho- 
geans, including probably some of the smaller southern stocks, 
must be placed in Louisiana, Arkansas, and perhaps the western 
parts of Mississippi and Tennessee, although a few tribes seem to 

1 Cushing in 13th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., p. 342. 

s Fewkes in iQth Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 573-634. 
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have come from the region of the Ohio. That for the Iroquoians 
would be along the Ohio and perhaps farther west, and that of the 
Siouans on the lower Ohio and the country to the north including 
part at least of Wisconsin. The dispersion area for the Algonquians 
was farther north about the Great Lakes and perhaps also the St 
Lawrence, and that for the Eskimo about Hudson bay or between it 
and the Mackenzie river. The Caddoan peoples seem to have been 
on the southern plains from earliest times. On the north Pacific 
coast we have indications that the flow of population has been from 
the interior to the coast. This seems certain in the case of the 
Indians of the Chimmesyan stock and some Tlingit subdivisions. 
Some Tlingit clans, however, have moved from the neighborhood 
of the Nass northward. Looking farther south we find evidence 
that the coast Salish have moved from the inner side of the coast 
ranges, while a small branch has subsequently passed northward to 
the west of it. The Athapascan stock in all probability has moved 
southward, sending one arm down the Pacific coast, and a larger 
body presumably through the Plains which reached as far as 
northern Mexico. Most of the stocks of the Great Plateau and of 
Oregon and California show little evidence of movement, such 
indications as are present, however, pointing toward the south as a 
rule. The Pueblo Indians appear to have had a mixed origin, part 
of them coming from the north, part from the south. In general 
there is to be noted a striking contrast between the comparatively 
settled condition of those tribes west of the Rocky mountains, and 
the numerous movements, particularly in later times, of those to 
the east. 

While we can hope for little more traditional evidence regarding 
the migrations of our Indians the collection of further ethnological 
material of all kinds is bound to cast a flood of light upon the whole 
question of tribal movements. More exact information regarding 
Indian languages will doubtless bring out new resemblances and 
contrasts, some of which will in time be shown to have historic 
value. Again, all of these tribes must be reclassified in accordance 
with the data yielded by physical anthropology as soon as those 
data are sufficiently complete. We already know that this classi- 
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fication will show a very different alignment of tribes, that in some 
cases linguistic stocks will be cut to pieces and in other cases brought 
together. This discordance, however, far from disturbing us, 
should be welcomed as giving a different angle of approach which 
will probably enrich rather than confuse our conception of aboriginal 
American history. The study of cultural features properly so 
considered will also yield certain valuable results, at least of con- 
firmatory value, but less is to be expected from this branch of 
ethnology than from the two already considered. Culture, how- 
ever, as well as physical anthropology, has one great advantage 
over language in that it can be enriched progressively by arche- 
ological investigations long after the living peoples are extinct, and 
there will come a time when the archeological method of approach 
will be the only method remaining. 



